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Pottery and Glassware of Bengal. 


l._POTrERY. 


The \rant of a pot uras felt almost from the very beginning of things,— 
sinco there ’«ras a keeper and since there nas anything to keep. The necessity 
for such a thing rras felt oTen in the veiy nehulous stage O'f the Tvorld, when the 
gods and demons combined to chum the ocean foritsivcnlth. That fierce chum- 
ing yielded many precious things, among nhich was the nectar to make the gods 
immortal for all time. Something was now needed to hold the neotar. Viswa- 
kannd, the celestial artificer, pondered and took out from each of the assembled 
gods a bit of the Kfld or spirit with which their bodies are made^ and moulded 
it into a pot, perhaps the first of its land in the world. From Kald came tlie 
Sanskrit word Kaiam or water-pot. 

But the manufacture of a angle pot from a handful of spirit suhsoribed by creatioa or 
the gods w'as by no means calculated to satisfy the needs of tho world. The 
demand was univorsal, and what was required ^vas a regular, organised caste 
with the exolusiTO privilege of making pots. Siva, ever thoughtful for the 
happiness of the world, at length removed this long*folt want. It so chanced 
that on the occasion of Ins marriage with Sati, the manifested Primordial 
Energy, no pot could bo bad for the requisite ceremonieg. The moment was 
critical, and there could he no delay. So the bridegroom god took out a bead 
from his necklace, and out of it created a man and out of another ho created a 
woniiin, and hade them fortliwith to prepare a Kambha or water-pot. This 
was the origin of our Kiimhhakdr or potter ct^e, abbreriated into Kumar in 
Bengab and Kumliar in Upper India. The Kitmars to this day are not want¬ 
ing in gratitude to the creator of their progenitors. Tliey call themselves Bud- 
rapal, which was tho name given to the first potter, consider tbemselv^ the 
protogd of Budra or Siva, place his image on the middle of thoir wheel, leave 
it unturned for tho whole of tho first month of the Bengali year, and finally 
on the last day they worsliip the idol and throw it into tho water. Nor are 
they unmindful of the originator of their craft, the god Yiswakarmfi, who 
made the first pot of the world to keep tho nectar in. Him they worship on 
the dav the sun enters the sign of Capricorn, his symbol being the implements 
of the* craft, before which Uioy present mveets, fruits and other delicacios. 

Eudrapttl libnself is also wnrehipped by the potters of Orissa. They place his 
image between those of Eadha and Krishna, and on the sixth day of the now 
moon in the month of November, fried paddy, plantains, coooanuts and other 
offerings are proseatod to him. Various other accounts are given in the saored 
books about the origin of the potter caste, but tliat related here is the ono bast 
calculated to raise this class of artisans in the estimation of the world. 

At any rate, tho manufacture o£ earthonware w'as practised in India from The pouet's 
A time quite beyond tl»e memory of man. Tho facility with which clay can 1» 
kneaded into dough, turned into any shape and liaxdencd by baking, could 
never escape the notice of oven the moat unohserving of primitive men. Not 
was the work of making i>ots beyond the intelligence of the rudest savage. 

But to do it witii the md of a horizontally revoHmg wheel was decidedly a 
great advance in the art. In a coniparatively modem age the Greets miglit 
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claim for CoKebus of Athooa. Hyberbius of CorintU, or Talamus, tbe nopheir 
of D«^alos, the honour of mventiiig the potter’s wheel, Imt nevertheh-sg W 
before that period it went on rcTolriiig in the humble cottage of the Indian 
artfean, even at so remote a time when the nomadic Arjans tended thtdr flocks, 
and Bitting around their camp-fires drank the sonta and sang the sacred hymns' 
of the earliest Yedas. Kor was its use unknown among the other ancient 
nations of the East. “ Then I went down to the potter’s house and he wrou-ht 
a work on the wheels,” so sang Jeremiah, the Hebrew prophet ^ 

But, though the manufacture of household earthenware was practisol 
from the most remote antiquity, in Bengal at least the industry never attained 
to the position of a sumptuary art The early Arj an hamlets timt step W 
step descended down the sacred waters of the Ganges and cluatored on the LtUe 
plmna of Bengal, found no hint or encouragement in the al]u\-ial soil to de- 
velop the manufacture of ware like the hard porcelain of King-te-chin in 
C^a, or the translucent vases of ImaU in Japan. iJaterials like the Kaolin of 

Chim or the Keramos-substanee of Greece might lie further west, among tiio 

^hooting savages whom, in a later age, Cleveland won over by lovo, or in the 
then un^plorcd and inaceemM^ wild men stnig- 

gl^ with the wild Ws for dominion over the land, hut they hardly ever came 
withm the reach of the ingenious Aryan hand. 

c»te.ral« agate 1„™siood in the way of the developmant of Bonral 

!;r^th“d.-h r'T"'”' of th.„wo.a,„otelandtt, 

^nnth wteoh rt can ho teampnlatal tote vc»oK W rondon,d oarthonvam 

of a> httlo Tolno, thnt eren the pooreat can affonl to throw tho old onoa a»av 

tiic potter 8 8teck-m-trade, that there is a prorerh ohout him in Behar r NickM 
tuU Hmhra, mehyaenieyay caer_..Tho potter sleeps secure for none will 
stwdhisclay." So^omvarehaseometeho looked upon m thiii"8 pecu 
harly snsceptehle of doBl^ent. All the ewAteg-pots to use must he thm™ 
away on a toth occnrrmg in the house or of a near relati™. The same rule is 
a^ ohsoinsd on the o^ of an eolipe, bo it of the sun or tho moon As 

L":rm^r-r- 

pnrpooB, except hy the Muhammadan;, who have no s Jh^ndS^ T^klh 
ornamentation cfn such temporaiv and in<i«'iitwa ^ 

of time and labour, and, Jced.\ite 

whatever is attempted. Tlius'tite art of net m f no omamootation 

beyond the coarse redware of the ltent ErTntrn “ 
hlackwars of the Etruscans. ^ 

^ to giasteg. H is all hnt unknown to tho potters of Bengal Even the 

useofoHdeof copper, wliicb gave tlic beautiful bliio tints fTiit ■ t 

chres of Etrnna, or of common salt, which glassed the celobrat^T ti ii 
bottles of Holland, hsa never been attempted by the petted Bellarmme 

WO.IM perhaps be impnwtioable with the oidilLry iotter's 

country, owing to its umefactory character from £ presenneVH f l 

proportion of oxide of iron and carbonate of lime. Ld more eft. f rf 

nature with it of Urgeqnantitiasof organic matter TFhc.^ o“l T * 

Iteely to be found, no ali^mist Bottoher has yet appeared to wriT^tl^ ^te 
of catnre, no Madame Damot to make a dimovory. and no TvldgwoTty 
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uiitiring steal and imaltating patimice to re volution ise fhe bousehold industry 
of a country . 

Almost the only pottery in Bengal, which can afiToct the least pretension to 
artistic merit, is tltat made in Sewan, in the District of Saran. But oven this is 
an inferior imitation of that made in Azamgarh, in the Nortli-TV'estom Provinces, 

Sir George Bird wood speahs of this pottery as ** generally feeble and ricketty in 
form, and insipid and meretricious in decoration, defects to which its fine, hlact 
colour gives the greater pronunenco," The Sewan pottery has, liowever, some 
reputation outside the place of manufacture; hut the demand for it is so small 
that it does not give employment to mom than four families of potters, Tlie 
ware U either white, red, or black, the last being the most admired. The vessolB 
to be made bla^k are baked uithin earthen jars to prevent their coming in 
contact with the flames. Sewan blaekware resemhlos in some respects the 
Roman black pottery of later times, the colour of which was produced by con¬ 
fining the smoke in Uie furnace, and throwing it down upon the heated vessels. 

They are jiartialiy glazed with a mixture eousisting of a kind of clay found in 
the district, PuBerVe-arth and mango bark. The mixture is first dried in the 
sun, then {>owdeTed, and lastly diHiolved in water before being applied. Biaek 
colour is produced in other places by Uvimiiig a quantity of oU-cake in the kiln 
along with the earthenware, llie Sewan red, and blackwates are either left 
plain or have silvery fioral or geometrical patterns. The decoration is produced 
by etching the patterns on the surface and nibbing into them an amalgam 
of mercury and tin. Pow'dered mica is also used to produce similar patterns. 

The articles usually made are suidhis or water-gohlets, farsi or smoking bowls, 
chhilam or tobacco-pipes, and abkhord or drinking vossels. The art has also 
been adapted to meet the requirements of European customers, for wliom tloiver- 
vases, plates, cups and saucers, milk jugs, butter-pots, spittoons and otlicr arti¬ 
cles are made. The patterns for the decoration of those arc mostly copied from 
designs supplied by the European custonicrs themselves. Tlie shajx} of some of 
tlie flower vases of Sew^an losomblo these of Greece in style and form. 

A black pottery without any kind of ornamentation is made at Khanja^ Kbuioa pottery, 
a village in the District of Kliulna. Tlie articles made here justly deserve 
prauce for their high polisli and elegant shapes, fully illustrating the meaning 
of Sir George Birdwood's remarks that nothing can he worse in taste, nor, in 
an EEsthetic sense, more ivastefui, than to hide a lovely form under an exct^ 
of foreign ornament.” The articles usually made are betel-holders, oil-pots, 
smoking howls, etc. The hotel-holder of Klianja somewhat resembles in style 
the vaso of Henry II ware. 

Water-pots, Ixjtel-hoxos, oil-pots, smoking howls, ink-pots, incenso-bumors Diasjpur 
and otlior articles are made at Dinajpur with some d^roe of finish, so as to raise 
them to a certain extent to the position of ornamental art. The sliapes are also 
good. 

But the poverty of Bengal in the matter of art pottery is b(^t illustrated 
by the contributions made to the diffey^nt exhibitions held within the last few ponlry ^ 
years. Tlie late Mr. D, n. Locke, Principal of the School of Art, Calcutta, and 
himself an artist of considerable merit, in collecting articles for the iS elhoiime 
exhibition of 18S0, considered the Sewan pottery as the only one in the Pro¬ 
vince worth sending to a foreign country. At the Calcutta Exhibition of Indian 
Art Manufactures, lb82, which specially ooncernijd the Province, only 91 speci¬ 
mens were received to represent the industry in Bengal, lichar and Orissa. Of 
those 31 were from Sewan, 30 from Khanja, 12 from Gaya, 5 fremKantalia, in 
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potter^. 


pottery. 


Hoogkly 

pottory. 


BsDiganj 

pottery 


Hou»eboLd 

pottery. 


the District of IJrashidahad, 5 from Barisal, 2 from Kodalia, in the District of 
24-PaT^n»s, 2 from Manjha, in the District of Saran, and 1 from Balasoro* 
Even manir of these can only he classed as works of art more from eomplimont 
thftn from actual merit. In the Calcutta International ETdubition of 1883*84, 
the industry of the Province was represented by 2 goblets, 2 cups and 3 smok* 
ing-pipes from Tipperah, 65 specimens from Sewan, a tea-pot and a butter-pot 
from Sitamarhi, 10 pieces of earthenware from Muishidabad, one rupee worth 
of pots and plates from Chittagong, 3| annas worth of smoking-pipes from 
Patna, 10 pieces from Muzaffarpur, and B3 worth of cups, dMics, and pots 
from SatkliLta, in the District of Khulna, The collection sent to the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition of London, 1886, was equally poor, consisting of a few pieces 
from Sewan, Khanjo, Dinaj pur, MnrshidalKui, Patna and the 2i-Parganas. In 
the Economic and Art Section of the Indian Museum, only eight places are 
represented, Sewan 88 specimens, Khanja 13, Birbbum 57, Dinajpur 5, 
Gaya 11, Tipperah 3, Chittagong 3, Hooghly 4, and MuKiffarpur 2, 

The unglazed terracotta ware of Birhhum deserves mention. The articles 
mostly made are suraliis or wator^goblets, drinking cups, spittooim, plates, 
smoking bowls, and lamps. The shapes are good, and a rude attempt is some- 
times made towards ornamentation. This consists in tracing on the soft unbaked 
vessel floral and other patterns with a sharp tool and afterwards filling the 
narrow incisions with some wMte suhstance, Bu-hbimi also makes a kind of 
blackwane, hut not so good a& those of Sewan or Khanja, Some of the black 
flower vases of Birhhum resemble in shape to that of Tyg of Stnffortlshire ware. 

Pancy pottery is also made in Nawada, in the Gaya District, but the articles 
are of very iKwr quality. 

The pottery of Hooghly deserves notice, as it presents the only examples of 
Bengal in the museum collection. Tlio specimens consist of two flower 

tubs and two watOT-gobletsL The body of the ware is the usiual red clay, coated 
over ivith a somi-vitrifiod green glaze. Tliis seems to be an attempt to intro- 
dutse tile manufacture of glazed pottery in the country, but the industry does 
not appear to have made much of an advance. 

The manufacture of glazed ware according to modem methods has been 
successfully introduced into the country by Messrs. Bum & Co. in their pottery 
works at RaniganJ. Besides bricks, tiles and drainage pipes, largo quantities 
of terraeotta ornamental ware are also turoeil out from these pottery works, but 
they can hardly bo included in an account of indigenous Indian art. 

Ordinary household pottery is made almost in every largo village and town 
in the country. As the potter-easto seldom takes to any otlier profession, than 
making earthenware, the centres of industry may be best understood from the 
number of potters found in each division of the Province at the census of 
1802 
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The following list, though not an exhaustive one, mav bo given here of the 
ordinary household articles as made hy the potters of the country:— 

Water tiettele, 

Jdld^ a large vessel, used to keep water as well as to store grain; bmught 
' to Calcutta from Saremga. 

Kahij a smaller vessel, a number of which is kept almost in every Iioujm: 
to cool water j brought to Calcutta from Baliganj. 

Kunfd or Surdhi^ a porous water-goblet, used to cool water; largely made 
at Konnagar, klagru. and Fandua, in the Hooghly District; also in ilongUyr. 

Otimid, a flat open-mouthed voasel, used to keep water, steep rice, and for 
other purposes; made in most places^ JTostly brought to Calcutta from Uttar- 
pdrd in the Htx^ghly District. 


Coohing^pot*. 

Rd»riy a <xK]king'pot in which rice is boiled; made in most places; 
brought to Calcutta from Paintel, Chanddmagore, Ghiitdl and BSgcrhdt. 

Tij^l, a smaller vessel in which pulses, vegetables and fish are cooked; 
made in all places; brought to Calcutta chiefly from the above localities. 

Mdlsd, a thick open-mouthed round basin, kept among oooking utensils to 
keep water, etc. Ilindus in mourning use th^ vessel for cookh^ food. Brought 
to Calcutta from Bdliganj. 

Sard, cover for cooking-pots; brought to Calcutta from Baliganj. 

JTord, or frying pan; generally made of iron; brought to Calcutta from 
Amtd, in the Hooghly District. 

Clidtu, a shallow pan, used to bake unleavened bread; brought to Cai- 
eutta from Amtd, iu the Hooghly District. 

EhuU, a deep circular pan, used fw making sweetmeats; brought to 
Calcutta from Sayta. 

Eating and drinhing veseeh. 

Thdld, plate, seldom used hy Hindus; brought to Calcutta from Tdra- 
keswar. 

Shdmk, dish, used by Muhammadans for eating food; brought to Cal¬ 
cutta from Amid. 

Badnd, a water vessel ivith a spout, used by Muhammadans. 

Qelda, a tumbler, corruption of “ gliSi® ” ^^d to provide watar to guests 
in feasts; thrown away after being once used; made in Calcutta, also brought 
from TJttarpdrd, in the Hooghly District. 

eup, seldom used by Hindus; made in Calcutta, 
a small shaEow cup. used to hold offerings for gods, and also in 
feasts for providing the guests with Equid food; made in Calcutta, also brought 
from Httaipfird, in the Hooghly District. 


Artkien used in utorship. 

0 Jiat, a water vessel, used as a symbol for any god when no image is 
made; brought to Calcutta from Chandemagoro. 


Boiisdbold 

utmeilE. 
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Btfbar oartbciii- 
ware. 


Shdnkj im imitation of the coneb-shall, used for blowing during worebip; 
brought to Calcutta from Jessoio- 

jiinriti, a pot for keeping holy water. 

Dhuvachi, mcense-bumer; brought to Calcutta* from ..‘\iQt4, in the Hooghly 
District. 

Idols arc also made by the potters, but this subjocl^ together with that of 
clay modelling and manufacture of clay toys, should form a separate article by 
itself. 


Other household arUeles, 

Kenre, milk-pot; brought to Calcutta from Titrakeswar. 

Bhtinr, oil-pot; brought to Calcutta from Uttarpara, IMrakeswar, and other 
places. 

J*radipf lamp, both ml and black; brought to Calcutta from Baidyabdti, in 
the Hooghly District, and Baj-haj, Badat-tala, and other places in the 2<1-Far> 
ganas District. 

JDelko, lamp-stand j brought to Calcutta from Uttarpdrfi, 

Hukfcdt smoking bowl ; this is generally made of ooooanut shell, an imita¬ 
tion is also mader in clay; brought to Calcutta from T Vtlri- 

Katke or cAt/m, smoking pipe, brought to Calcutta from Serampur, Bali^ 
and other places in the Hooghly District, 

Chakmokii tobacco-holder; brought to Calcutta from TJttarp^rj, 

Dojfdti ink bottle; made in Calcutta. 

Jitord^ stool; made at Uttarpdrd. 

Tah^ flower tub; made at Badah*tald. 

Besides the above, various other articles are made by the potters, such as 
drums, flutes, diainago-pipee, rain-water pipes, rings for wells, railings, shells 
for fire-works, tiles, etc. 

The following list of earthenware taken from Mr. Grierson's *‘Bohar 
Peasant Life " will not be uninteresting to students of Indian home affairs:— 

Abkhorhf a drinking vesseL . 

Adhkart a vessel used in distilling. 

Arhaiifa, a vessel to oontaiu 3^ quarts. 

Aikrdj a pan for making dougk 

Athri, a smaller vessel than the above; used in Gya for holding water, 
washing clothe, and roasting poppy flower cakes. 

Badhndf a water vessel with a spout. 

Bahndt a large flat jar. 

Barukd^ a drinking vessel, 

Basm^ a vessel for holding or drawing water. 

BhaMkOi a vessel used in distilling. 

Bhdnr, a vesol with a neck for milk and clarified butter. 

Bharukdt a drinking ve^el of South Tirboot. 

Bhojahri^ an earthen dish used by Musalmans at marriages. 

Bhurkd, Bkurki, a drinking cup. 

Btlharf a large dish. 

Charnoy a vessel for holding grain or for cooking. 

Chaitiy a cooking vessel of Patna and Gya. 

■ Chaampit an earthen vess^ to boil milk . 
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Cheruot a cooking disk or foi holding grain. 

Chh&mn, a reaset with cloth at the fop for straining toddy. 

Chhildnii the smoking pipe, 
a large earthen 

CAAonri, a vessel for keeping water or grain. 

CAt^ut'Aanri, a vessel for cooking v^tahleSj pulses, etc. After using It 
for several months it hecotnes polished and durable owing to the oil and butter 
cooked in it. 

Chirak, ehirdg, a lamp-sauoer. 

ChukkUi a drinking vessel. 

ChukkaTf a vessel with straight sid^ and a very short neck, used for 
drinking. 

CAuAnt, a small earthen jar of Gaya, 

Chnhri, a drinking vessel. ^ 

Daha^ a vessel used for drawing water, smaller than a kalvi ; in Tirhut it 
is used for boiling milk. 

Babkan, 0 saucer used iu Gaya as a cover for othmr vessels, 

Bdbrif Bibif a plate. 

Bahenrit a vessel for holding tyre. 

Bavtiti, an inkstand. 

Beff, a cauldron. 

Bhaknat a cover for other vessels. 

BAimko, a saucer used in Bhagalpnr as a cover for other vessels. 

Bipt a lamp-sanocr. 

Biri, ditto, smaller. 

Biurit ditto ditto, 

Biyot a kmp’Eiaucer. 

Bitforif ditto, smaller, 

Gayri, a vessel used for drawing water. 

Gomta, a fiower pot, 

GAailot GAfliro, a vessel for holding or drawing water. 

GAortyo, a drinking vessel 

Obuchehit a little dish with a narrow neck, 

Ghurili, a little vessel with a narrow neck. 

MdHfif a vessel for cooMng, or holding milk, etc. 
ffaihatma, a vessel for ooUecting date juice, larger than Babnif used when 
the juice flows freely. 

Joffl, a water jar. 

Jkabhif an earthen vessel into which cows are milked. 

JA<^yAar, a eraft for keeping water. 

Jhafi, a vessel with a long spout. 

Sols(*t ^ water-pot, spcoially when ornamented with lime and colours at 
weddings. 

Kantiya, a little vessel with a long neck ; cows are milked in it. 
a kind of cup. 

Kttrdhi, an earthen pan in which clarified butter is cooked or milk boiled, 
Kdrdiy a water vessel with a spout. 

Kama, a vrasel in which milk is boiled, also used for holding curds, 
Kastird, a saucer for holding curds, 

Satti, a round potsherd used by boys in playing. 

JTarico, a water vessel with a spout, 

23J64 
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Khaichij a little platter. 

£hapraj tiles. 

Khapraitri, a pot for remoTing the afterbirtbSt €:tc., frhen a ebllid is bom. 
SiMprit aa earthen girdle for making bread or parching grain. When 
used for parching grain it is made by breaking off the top of a but 

that used as a girdle is especially made by the potter. 

Khatea^ an earthen cooking vessel. 

Khikhif a vassel for holding oil. 

Khor, a long round earthen vessel used hy saltpetre-makers for holding 
the mother liquor. 

Khum, a largo fiat jar. 

Kohoj a small round wide-mouthed vessel for cord or for cooking. Sohijfa 
is a smaller variety. 

Eunda, a large flat jar. 

Eunra, an earthen vessel in which sweetmeats or balls of rice mixed with 
sugar are give a to daughters when going to their father-in-law’s house. 
Eurhiya, a small vessel for milk. 

Eabnat Itohnij a water-pot in the shape of an ellipsoid, in which palm- 
juice is ooUected from the trees. 

Jfaltao, a vessel for holdmg oil. 

Mangra^ the tiles along the edge of a roof. 

' Mant^ a large flat jar. 

Marihdnt a vessel with a wide mouth, ornamented with lac. 

Matkd, a large vessel for holding water or grain. 

^aun, a vessel for holding date juice. 

Metat^Meti, Metiga, vessel for holding tyro. 

Mitiydt a round vessel witli a short neck for water. 

Nddt a large basin or howl, used as a feeding trough, and for other pur¬ 
poses. 

Eddiga, a vessel for keeping tyre. 

Eadoi, an earthen cooking vessel. 
yariydt a kind of tUe. 

Fanchord, a vessel used in distUling. 

Pordi, a eover, 

Parchhd, a laige jar for water. 

Poriya, a saucer used as a cover for other vessels. 

- Paiilat & cooking vessel. 

. Fatuki, a small round wide-mouthed vessel for keeping tyre or for cook¬ 

ing. 

Phuehchit a v^el for measuring milk. 

PAiw*, a Gaucer used by Muhammadans in feasts of the brotherhood, 
Fitand, a small pan. 

Figdldf a drinking cup. 

Bdist a litUe vessel with a narrow neck, used for bolding milif and simi¬ 
lar purposes. 

Bamchukkdy a drinking vessel. 

PomWtea, ditto. 

Bekabi, a saucer. 

Sanhak, a broad plate dbh used by Musalmans for eating boiled rice, 
^anki, a saucer used by Husalmans. 
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Sarbi, a cup for diBtiiliiitmg pulse, etc., from the cookiug-pot, used in mai^ 
riages. 

Sephdli, a fiat earthen dbh* 

Serhdf a vessel for drinkiag spirits. 

Svrdyti, a Trater vessel, with a long narrow neck. 

T<tbakt a little platter. 

Tah a gbdle for making bread; a kind of slrallow pan, with an edge for 
lifting it up by. 

2VfV, Taritfdt an otl>pot« 

Tarkatti, the vessel in which palm^juica is collected at the foot of the 

tree. 

Tastari, a saucer used by Muhammadans, 

Toula, a large disli for cooking. 

Tehra, a pot for milk. 

Teidpt a vessel for cooking oil or clarified butter, 

Telhdnri, u vessel for holding oil. 

Thaff a. platter. 

Thapri, a vessel for measuring milk. 

Thitijfd^ a vessel used for drawing water. 

Tonfiyat a tile used as a water-spout at the eare of a house. 

TmHt a drinking vessel with a spout, 

Tttniyd, a drinking vessel. 

The potters of Bengal gauerally use two kinds of clay: the black earth or 
the sandy alluvial earth brought down as a silt by the rivers. The best pottery 
is said to be made in the Burdwan District on the banks of the river Bhagl- 
ratbi, where the clay is specially suited for the manufacture of durahle 
earthen vessels. In Dacca red laterite earth is imported from Bhowjtl for the 
manufacture of ordinary red vessels, the colour of the rim being deepened 
by coating it with a mixture of catechu and Fuller’s-earth. In Eastern 
Bengal the earthenware made at Bdibiziir in Dacca has a great reputa¬ 
tion for its durability. In the cold weather, boats laden with cocoanuts come 
from Noakhali, Ssndip and other places, returning with earthenware made 
at BdiMzdr. Bijaypnr in Tipperah is also famoug for its pottery. The appli¬ 
ances used by the potter are extremely primitive. Beneath the same thatched roof 
arc his kiln, storehouse, and dining and sleeping rooms. Ho prepares bis clay 
at his door, which is simply done by mixing it with water and throwing away 
all objectionable articles found in it. Flat vessels that are not turned out of 
the wheel are fashioned by beating with a small wooden mallet, the clay being 
spread upon a vessel of the same kind to serve as a mould. The wheel is the 
Roman rota, a disk of clay weighted along the rim, revolving on a pivet 
made usually of tamarind wood. The neck and shoulders of all round vessels 
ore fashioned on the whee!, the body being made by band, often by women. 
The potters have very great reverence for their wheel. Whatever their occu¬ 
pation be, they consider it as ihc symbol of their caste- In Orissa, where some 
of the potters have turned agriculturists, they brand their cattle with a rude 
representation of the wheel. The whole caste in Orissa abstain, from eating 
»al fish, and even worship it, because the rings on its scales resemble tbe 
wheel. Tlie kiln is called pan, and is divided into two compartments, in which 
the vessels to be baked are carefully arranged, loose earth being heaped on the 
top, and the whole coated with a thick layer of clay. It is lighted generally 


Mode of manu¬ 
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Glaring. 


Fainted war 


j 


Glunware. 


in tbe ercning, tUe potter sitting whole night, feeding tlie fire by a little bole 
kept open on one side for the purpose. The fuel used are plflutam leavea, grass, 
reeds and other light articles. A section of the potter caste, known as the Eaj- 
mahalLa Kumars, thatch their drying houses with green grass, not tying it, hut 
keeping it down by weights. In course of time when the grass dries, they 
use it as a fuel for the kiln. This section of the caste make cooking-pots for 
Tegetables, milk-pans, and salvers, on which sweets and other delicacies are 
handed round at wedding feasts. They are prohibited to make idols or platters 
used at leligtous ceremonials. Although the potters do not turn their wheel for 
the whole of the first month of the Bengali year, they ore permitted to dig and 
store clay. Some potters also consider it not mdawful to bake the pottery in that 
month. 

As stated before, the potters of Bengal do not know how to glaze their 
ware or to fix the colours upon the vessels. At Ifonghyr, they sometimes put 
a coating of fine clay upon the vessels, but no attempt is made to fuse it to the 
point of vitrification. Tine black clay, mixed with river sand containing mica 
grains, is also similarly used. They also import a wbitbU colour to some of 
their wore by washing it with a kind of porcelaia clay before baking. In 
Burdwan, a clay called Belutti is used as a gSaze without fusion. 

Some of the fancy pottery of Bengal is hand-painted with colours after 
they have been baked. The work is done by potters as well as by the women 
of tbe Patuds,—a half Hindu half Muhammadan caste,—whose business is to 
make toys and idols and to paint pictures. Bed colour is produced from red 
lead, yellow from arsenic, greou by mixing yellow arsenic and indigo, and black 
with lamp-black, charred rice or reeds. The colonia before application are 
mixed ^vith a mucilage obtained from the kernel of tamarind seeds or the gum 
adhering on the seeds of the Bel fruit {Aegle Martneloa}. After being painted, 
the pots are varnished with the Garjan (Bipterocarpus) wood oil, or with the 
white of ducks* eggs. Images of deities made by tlie potters are further 
improved by powdered mica being sprinkled oi'er them while the paint is still 
wet. The painting on earthen ware, as done in Bengal Proper, is, however, so 
roughly executed as scarcely to deserve to be called a work of art. The pots 
of Gaya are, however, painted with some artistic skill. The ground is generally 
red upon which yellow and green floral patterns are drawn interspersed with 
figures of birds and other animals. These pots fare mostly used by tobacco 
sellers to decorate their shop^i, as well as to store materials with which the 
tobacco paste, called Qurdka, is perfumed. 

2,—GLaSSWAKE. 

Of glassware in Bengal tbers b very little to speak. Thin, flimsy 
bottles to keep perfumery, kerosine lamps, ink-bottles, and bangles arc made in 
Calcutta, Patna and other places. The material used b old broken imported 
glass, which b melted down and blown into new shapes. Pure white glass is 
not made in Bengal, except at the factory of the Pioneer Glass Company of 
Titagarli, near Barrackpur, where medicinal bottles and other articles are manu¬ 
factured with European appliances under European supervbion. A green and 
opaque glass b made in Behnrout of Son river sand mixed with carbonate of 
soda. This is used in the manufacture of glass bangles. At Bhagalpur, a 
coarse glass, for tlie manufacture of bangles and hiacelets, b mode of Ehari or 
Impure carbonate of soda. Thb b first melted, then thrown into cold water, 
powdered, again melted, formed into cakes and finally melted into rings. The 
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result is a black glass. Greeai glass is produced adding peroxide of copper, 
prepared by putting salt and turmeric into a moistened copper plate. Blue glass 
is produced by adding an oxide of tin. 

The only glassware in Bengal, vbioti possesses some pretension to art, is Patna. 
that made in Fatoa. The articles made are surdbis or water-gobtets, bottles, 
lotas, flower-vases, baskets, jugs, dbkhoras or drinking vessels, cups, saucers, 
pots, etc. The material used is old broken glass. The articles are sometimes 
coloured yellow or blue, and adorned with golden patterns. Coloured glass la 
produced by tbe addition of indigo bine, sulphate of copper or other ingredients. 

The shapes of the Patna glassware are extremely elegant, but the industry is on 
the point of extinction for want of demand. Only two or three families are 
engaged in it, but they make no fancy glassware without order. 
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